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90 SLAVERY IN EOME. [July, 

" O Thou sole-sitting Spirit of Loneliness ! 
Whose haunt is by the wild and dropping caves, 
Thou of the musing eye and scattered tress, 
I meet thee with a passionate joy, no less 
Than when the mariner, from off his waves, 
Catches the glimpses of a far blue shore, — 
He thinks the danger of his voyage o'er, 
And, pressing all his canvas, steers to land, 
With a glad bosom and a ready hand. 

So I would hie me to thy desolate shade, 
And seat myself in some deep-sheltered nook, 
And never breathe a wish again to look 

On the tossed world, but rather, listless laid, 
Pore on the bubbles of the passing brook." 

— Vol. I. pp. 379, 380. 



Art. V. — Histoire de VEsclavage dans V Antiquite . Par H. 
Wallon, Licencie" en Droit, Maitre de Conferences a l'Ecole 
Normale, Professeur Suppliant d'Histoire Moderne a la Fa- 
culty des Lettres de Paris. Paris : Imprime' par Autorisa- 
tion du Roi, a l'Imprimerie Royale. MDCCOXLVII. 3 
vols. 8vo. 

The decay and final overthrow of the Roman Republic form 
a series of events so grand in their proportions, so tragic in 
their incidents, and so important in their results, as to have 
merited and won the careful attention of the most sagacious 
students of history. Its causes — if ascertained — should he 
warnings in all times and among all nations ; for causes them- 
selves are simple and of constant recurrence, — it is only their 
combinations that are manifold and of 'special application. 
But the disease which prostrated this mighty state was in itself 
so complicated, it lay so long hidden while its victim was 
vainly boasting of exuberant strength, and when at length it 
burst into view its attack was so virulent and fatal, that it is 
no wonder inquirers are baffled in their investigations, or led 
by specious symptoms to neglect the true seat of the malady. 
All of the various causes assigned, — the inherent defects of 
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the political organization, the inadequacy of the control exer- 
cised by religion, the blasting influence of slavery, the enor- 
mous expansion of territory, the corrupting flood of wealth 
which poured in from Eastern conquests, the mischievous 
tenure of land, — all these played their part in this melaiicholy 
drama ; but the precise harm done by each, and how far each 
was an essential and adequate cause, how far a mere temporary 
adjunct, — these are problems difficult to solve. 

One of the causes enumerated above has been exhaustively 
discussed by M. Wallon, in its whole nature and bearing on 
the history of antiquity. His three volumes are devoted to 
slavery in Greece and the Orient, under the Roman Republic, 
and under the Empire. After considering the baneful effects 
of this institution, he adds : — 

" Latifundia perdidere Italiam, mosH'que provincias. The great do- 
mains ! It is the form, in fact, under which this destructive action was 
carried on ; but the principle of the evil was slavery. It is slavery, 
which, taking possession of the country, drove the free class to the city ; 
it is slavery which in this seat still disputed with it for labor : so that, 
shut out from all honorable careers, it perished in corruption, and left 
empty, in the city, that place which the slaves then came to take by 
means of emancipation." — Vol. II. p. 392. 

We propose to examine the process by which this was accom- 
plished, with the aid we can derive from Wallon's work, and 
from Mommsen's Rdmische Geschichte, in which we find the 
most satisfactory discussion of the social and political changes 
under the Roman Republic. 

The character of Roman slavery varied of course with the 
social and political institutions of the state, and may in general 
be divided into three periods. In the first, or patriarchal era, 
the slave was a member of the family ; in the second, the later 
republic, he was an instrument of capital and speculation ; in 
the last, he became a mere appendage to an establishment, kept 
rather for ostentation than for gain. It is hardly necessary to 
say, that neither of these forms existed independently of the 
others, nor can any precise epoch be assigned when one gave 
way to another. In general, it may be said that the second 
period lasted from shortly after the second Punic war almost to 
the time of the establishment of the Empire. Let us briefly 
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examine these periods, and see what influence slavery exerted 
in each over the public welfare. 

Probably no state out of Asia has presented the patriarchal 
form of society so completely as Rome under its original, or 
patrician government. Each family formed a unit, the pater- 
familias having power even of life and death over all his sons 
with their families, and over his unmarried daughters. The 
family also included the clients, who stood in a relation of de- 
pendence, and the slaves, who were absolute property. Pow- 
erful gentes, like the Pabii and Claudii, had large numbers of 
adherents of both classes. We learn, for example, that Attus 
Clausus migrated to Rome with no less than five thousand 
followers. Wealth in those days consisted in land, and what 
the wealthy land-owner could not cultivate with his own hands 
was divided into smaller estates, and given in trust to his 
clients or slaves, — probably for a low rent payable in kind. 
Thus the cultivation of large estates was, as Mommsen ex- 
presses it, not large-farming (Grosswirthschaft'), "but a mul- 
tiplication of small-farming " (eine vervielfaltigte Kleinwirth- 
schaff). Probably most of the citizens, however, had only as 
much land as each could cultivate, with the help perhaps of a 
single slave.* 

" The patrimony of the Roman was in early times generally confined 
within these narrow limits, two jugera [about one acre] ; afterward 
seven. There was put in practice at Home a maxim which the Car- 
thaginians put at least in writing ; that the father of a family should be 
really master of the field, it was demanded that its extent should never 
surpass the measure of his means (ses forces). It is still within these 
limits that the portions assigned to citizens sent into colonies were com- 
prised, and Manius Curius, the conqueror of the Samnites, declared 
him a dangerous citizen who was not satisfied with this. So long as 
property was confined within these limits, slavery, it is easily under- 
stood, must be much restricted. The father of the family could scarcely 
have more than one assistant in his labors. Also the slave was suffi- 
ciently designated by the name of his master. They said the slave of 
Quintus, of Marcus, Quintipor, Marcipor (Q. puer ; M. puer) ; these 
old denominations had, according to Pliny, no other origin ; and when 

* It must not be supposed that this state of society was confined to Patrician 
Borne. It existed among other Italian nations, and a plebeian had the same right 
as paterfamilias with a patrician. 
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the citizen was called from home by public duties, the slave took 
the direction of the farm, aided by some hired laborer. Even to the 
time of the first Punic war, there are found among the most illustri- 
ous citizens examples of this ancient moderation. Thus, Regulus, at 
the head of the army of Africa, asked his recall, giving as a reason, that 
the death of his slave, and the unfaithfulness of his hired man, left his 
little field neglected, and his family in distress." — Wallon, Vol. II. p. 7. 

What was naturally the character of slavery in this early 
state of society ? Mild, because all the social relations, the 
power of the paterfamilias over wife and children, the mutual 
connection of patron and client, in fine, the whole patri- 
archal life, supposes a simple, contented frame of mind, good 
feeling between the members, and a conscious, but unstudied, 
community of interests. As soon as this spontaneous bond is 
loosened, as soon as the dependent members become discon- 
tented, and the ruling members harsh, as soon as the feeling 
of individual interest creeps in, — as soon, indeed, as the 
question begins to be asked why this connection exists, — the 
patriarchal system is at an end ; and if its forms continue, 
as they will, it is no longer a patriarchal government, but a 
tyranny. But Roman slavery at the period of which we are 
treating was mild for other reasons as well. 

" The slaves tilling the land for the master were much less numerous 
than the free farmers (Pachter). Wherever the immigrating nation 
has not at once enslaved a population in the mass, slaves appear origi- 
nally to have been found in very limited numbers, and in consequence 
of this the free laborers have played a quite different part in the state 

from what we find later But even the slave was in general of 

Italian origin ; the Volscian, Sabine, Etruscan captive must stand in a 
different relation to his master from that of the Syrian and Celt in later 
times. Besides, he had, as occupier of a portion of his master's land 
(Parcelinhaber), not legally, to be sure, but in fact, land and cattle, wife 
and child, as well as the proprietor, and after emancipation came into 
practice, it lay within his power to work out his freedom." — Mommsen, 
Vol. I. p. 178. 

The patriarchal state of society is one which, whether on the 
whole beneficial or not, is necessarily confined to an early stage 
of society. To this stage it may be, and no doubt is, admira- 
bly adapted ; but it cannot endure the light of literature, sci- 
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ence, the arts, and especially of commerce, — the great engine 
in the advancement of civilization, which depends entirely on 
individual rights and free competition, and is therefore from 
the outset at war with it. We do not care to argue from the 
" rights of man," that it ought to disappear ; it is enough to 
say that it does, and must, disappear. So soon as anything 
suggests, whether truly or falsely, to the subordinate mem- 
bers of society, that they are deprived by law of anything to 
which they have a right by nature, the result follows which 
we have sketched above, — individual interest begins to be 
consulted, the dependent members become uneasy, and the 
rulers despotic. Seldom has a government at this crisis the 
wisdom to yield with a good grace what must be sooner or 
later lost. The Eoman government was no exception. 

The force which undermined, and at last shook down the 
patriarchal structure in Rome, was the growing feeling of the 
clients that they no longer needed the protection of the patri- 
cians, and no longer owed them allegiance. The struggle 
ensued which is familiar to all, and the details of which do 
not immediately concern our subject. •From the moment the 
first blow was struck, the patriarchal system was doomed ; 
but two centuries were required for its final overthrow. Dur- 
ing this period, and until slavery on a large scale for specula- 
tion was fully established, which we have said was after the 
second Punic war, we have only a few indications, but those 
decisive, of the ruin this institution was beginning to work. 
The seizure of the Capitol by Appius Herdonius, B. 0. 460, 
gives us a glimpse at the uneasiness of the slaves at this time 
in the fact that its leader held out freedom as an inducement 
for slaves to join his standard. And this well-known incident 
is by no means alone. Servile insurrections were among the 
constant terrors of the early republic, as they were among the 
most fearful horrors of the later republic. The most impor- 
tant indication, however, of the tendencies of this period is 
given in the Licinian laws, B. C. 866, which, besides their pro- 
vision that no person should occupy more than five hundred 
jugera (about 250 acres) of the public domain, bound the 
landholders to employ slaves upon their land only in a certain 
proportion to the number of free laborers, — a provision which 
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shows that alarm had already been taken at the increase of 
slave labor, and the consequent decay of small freeholds. The 
statesmen of this period knew that the strength of the state 
consisted in these small proprietors ; and had not these well- 
timed and judicious laws been suffered to fall at once into 
desuetude, they might have effectually prevented the growth 
of latifundia ; for it was chiefly public land that was held in 
large estates, and it was only by the employment of slaves that 
the large estates could be rendered profitable. 

" Latifundia perdidere Italiam." Large estates ruined Italy. 
This is Pliny's judgment, and its truth is generally accepted. 
Let us illustrate the process. 

The Senators, having the exclusive disposal of the public 
lands, had been accustomed from early times to occupy them 
themselves for a nominal rent. We can hardly wonder that, 
as no adequate control was placed over them by the Licinian 
law, they should disregard its requirements, and'continue the 
old abuse. The law soon became a dead letter, and nothing 
now could have prevented the dreaded result but a correct 
public opinion, a clear apprehension of the future needs of the 
nation, or a healthy social tendency. Probably all these united 
would have been needed, but all eventually failed. Slavery 
undermined the social structure, and was the chief support of 
the system of large estates. For the present, to be sure, its in- 
fluence was slight, and the government was wise enough to 
counteract it by numerous colonies, planted in various parts of 
Italy. But this statesmanlike policy did not last long. 

" Wherever," says Mommsen, " a fixed number of old families of es- 
tablished wealth and inherited power conducts the government, they 
will in times of danger manifest as incomparably an unswerving con- 
sistency (zahe Folgerichtigkeit) and heroic self-sacrifice, as in time of 
repose they will impress on their rule the stamp of short-sightedness, 
selfishness, and indolence." — Vol. II. p. 67. 

These are precisely the qualities displayed by the govern- 
ment of Rome, — the first in the struggle with Carthage, the 
second when that struggle was over, and there was no longer 
any enemy to fear. If the social tendencies and policy of the 
government failed to erect any barrier against the new evil, 
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still less did public opinion after the second Punic war, the 
time at which it became glaringly apparent. Rome was at 
this time almost wholly surrendered to the love of gain. She 
still loved power, but money more. Public spirit, official fidel- 
ity, individual honesty, once leading features of the Roman 
character, were so no longer. The Senate, it is true, still 
clung to its traditional policy, and would make the earth bend 
before it ; but few generals or proconsuls could withstand the 
corruptions of the times, and the temptations of office. Igno- 
minious treaties of peace, still more disgraceful violations of 
them, disadvantageous alliances, unjust judgments, extortions 
and oppressions without bound, filled their coffers. Rome was 
as much hated as feared. Invincible by steel, she was soon 
found helpless against gold. The wars against Perseus, Viria- 
thus, and Numantia, and especially that against Jugurtha, 
show the xinparalleled baseness of the generals, and the pow- 
erlessness of the Senate to check it.* 

It is well that in the growth of communities the purse super- 
sedes the sword as the arbiter of fate ; and in the evils, we 
should not overlook the benefits of the change. It was the 
misfortune of Rome that, while the ferocity of manners was 
not softened thereby, the new scramble for wealth was neither 
adequately controlled by law, religion, and public opinion, nor 
connected with any great industrial and humanitarian enter- 
prises, such as make the same contest in our day rather benef- 
icent than harmful. It was wholly selfish. When once indi- 

* The character of the times is well illustrated by the following anecdote of Mar- 
cus Brutus, — one of the most upright men of his age, — related by Wallon, Vol. II. 
p. 42, from Cicero's letter, Ad Atticum, VI. 2. " A law of Rome had formerly 
abolished (supprime') the rate of interest : they regulated it then at pleasure. The 
Stoic Brutus lent to the Senate of Salamis [in Cyprus] at four per cent a month, 
forty-eight per cent a year. He had obtained two decrees of the Senate to cover 
whatever illegality this loan, made to pay the tributes, originally had ; and, in order 
to force the payment of the interest, Scaptius, his man of straw, had obtained from 
Appius, governor of Cilicia, a command and troops ; with them he besieged the 
Senate [of Salamis], or, if the term is preferred, blockaded it only, but so well that 
several Senators died of hunger. The Salaminians wished at any price to free 
themselves from this debt ; they met to pay interest and capital ; but this was not 
the object of Brutus. His agent refused the capital, he only wished for the interest, 

and sent to Cicero, successor of Appius, for new troops, — only fifty knights 

After which had not Brutus a good right to cry out at Philippi, ' Virtue, thou art 
only a name ! ' " The loan, it is to be remembered, was illegal from the outset. 
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vidual interest had overthrown the patriarchal system in Rome, 
it was never checked \intil it had swallowed up all honor, law, 
and religion. The rulers of Rome at this epoch never asked 
themselves whether it were well for the state that they should 
appropriate all the puhlic lands, adding to them whatever 
small estates they could obtain by force or fraud, and that 
slaves, scantily fed and clothed, and worked up like machines, 
at the highest productive rate, should till the land in place 
of the peasants of seven jugera, once the strength of Italy. 
Or if the question were asked, it was quickly answered, that 
more money was made in this way, and that was all which 
concerned either them or the state. 

" If small husbandry (la petite culture) yields to large in an economic 
point of view, if it leaves a smaller part of its gross product to be dis- 
posed of, it is especially because it gives a larger proportion to the 
pay of the laborer, because it supports more arms. Large husbandry 
expends less and gives a larger income ; small husbandry consumes 
more, and in a country which has no manufactures maintains a larger 
population of workmen. Now what did Italy need ? Wealth ? Con- 
quest gave it that of the world. It needed, to maintain its position, a 
numerous population of freemen. Its strength was then in reality 
connected with the maintenance of small husbandry, and it was not 
without reason that those who wished to lay the foundations of Rome 
for eternity, measured with so sparing a hand the field with which the 
colonist was to be satisfied. The latifundia, by the change which their 
extension introduced into the system of agriculture, diminished, there- 
fore, the free population. When a hundred domains were united into 
one, for a hundred masters there was one, and the others could no 
longer remain on the alienated land, even as hired laborers. But this 
evil would have been a small affair if slavery had not been there to 
aggravate it. Driven as master from his own patrimony, driven as 
farmer from the domain of the state, the plebeian saw himself besides 
shut out for the most part from rustic labor." — Wallon, Vol. II. p. 347. 

Thus no restraint was placed on the growth of latifundia, 
and during the sixth century of the city (B. C. 250-150) 
they were extended with alarming rapidity. The war with 
Hannibal, by draining the country of men, and breaking up 
the small estates over a large part of Italy, helped to bring about 
this result, — thus hastening the downfall of Rome in a way 

vol. xci. — no. 188. 9 
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of which its great author had probably no thought. The pre- 
cepts of Cato — so often regarded as a model Roman of the old 
school, and at all events a sincere patriot and honest man — 
show how completely the new ideas had mastered the public 
mind. 

" Even at the beginning of his treatise on agriculture, he asks wheth- 
er he ought not to sacrifice this pursuit to those more lucrative means 
of employing time and money ; and, if he persists in his first design, it 
is not because rustic cares have in their favor the authority of ancestors, 
because they produce a stronger race of men, because they give a more 
honorable gain ; it is also because, after all, their profits are surer ; he 
writes his treatise in order, if possible, to make them also greater. 
Moreover, free labor has no more dangerous enemy ; and, if it is 
necessary to have recourse to it, he takes great pains to prohibit keep- 
ing the farmer or hired man beyond the time agreed upon." — Ibid., 
Vol. II. p. 352. 

The nature of this revolution is thus forcibly described by 
Mommsen : — 

" Thus began the second campaign of Capital against Labor, or what 
is in antiquity essentially the same, against peasant husbandry (JBau- 
ernwirthschaft) ; and if the first had been mischievous, it seemed mild 
and humane when compared with the second. The capitalists no 
longer lent on interest, as this process in itself ceased to be practicable, 
since the small proprietors had now no need of any considerable sur- 
plus, and also was not simple and radical enough ; but they bought up 
the peasant homesteads {BauernsteUen) and changed them at best into 
farms cultivated by slaves. This was still called Agriculture ; it was, in 
point of fact, essentially the employment of capital in the production of 
the fruits of the earth. The description of the peasanty which Cato 
gives is excellent and quite correct ; but how does it agree with the 
husbandry which he depicts and recommends ? If a Roman Senator — 
as not seldom may have been the case — possessed four such estates as 
Cato described, there now lived upon the same space which bad sup- 
ported a hundred or a hundred and fifty peasant families in the time of 
the old small husbandry, one family of free people, and perhaps fifty 
slaves, mostly unmarried. If this was the medicine to heal the declin- 
ing public economy ( Volkswirlhschaft), it was too much like the disease 
itself." — Vol. I. p. 832. 

" A favorite method was to drive out of the house the wife and chil- 
dren of the peasant while he was in the field, and then bring him to 
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terms on the theory of the thing being already accomplished." — Vol. 
II. p. 79. 

This is illustrated by Horace (Od. II. 18. 26) : — 

" Pellitur paternos 
In ginu ferens deos 
Et uxor et vir sordidosque natos." 

" Time only made the condition of things worse. Capital waged war 
upon Labor, — that is, the freedom of the person, — always, of course, 
under the severest forms of law, but no longer by the indecent means 
of reducing the free man to slavery on account of his debts, but from 
the outset with slaves lawfully bought and paid for ; the city usurer of 
old times appeared in appropriate (zeitgemass) form as owner of a 
plantation. But the final result was in both cases the same : the decay 
of the Italian peasantry, the crowding out of small husbandry, first in 
a part of the provinces, then in Italy, by the cultivation of large estates ; 
the preponderating tendency of these also in Italy towards grazing, and 
the cultivation of oil and wine ; finally, the substitution of slaves for 
free laborers in the provinces as well as in Italy." — Ibid., Vol. II. p. 72. 

In this manner capital possessed itself of the whole field of 
Roman agriculture ; and Italy was devoted to the increase, 
not of " high-minded men," but of wealth. If the process had 
stopped here, the ruin would have been certain ; republicanism 
was doomed. But another step hastened the ruin, and de- 
stroyed civilization as well as republicanism. This was the 
abandoning agriculture over a large part of Italy, and convert- 
ing the arable soil into pasture-ground. As the former step 
had substituted a few slaves for more than double the number 
of freemen, this expelled slave labor itself, and a few herds- 
men were now seen in place of large gangs of chained slaves. 
This change is a remarkable one, and deserves examination. 
Profitable grazing requires that land should be abundant and 
cheap, and population sparse. Thus at the present day the 
great grazing regions — Texas, Kentucky, and Vermont, for 
instance — are remote from the commercial centres. But in 
Italy, at the period we are considering, although it was a long- 
settled country, to all appearance increasing every day in 
power and wealth, it was found more profitable to raise cattle 
than to cultivate the land. Of course this was not universal. 
The immediate neighborhood of Rome was no doubt still occu- 
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pied by villas and market-gardens. It is the fact of the change 
that is noteworthy, — a change that illustrates perhaps better 
than anything else the decay of Roman civilization. It was a 
movement toward barbarism ; for it substituted wild lands for 
cultivated, superseded the systematic and laborious life of the 
farmer by the indolent, roaming life of the herdsman, and fin- 
ished the work begun by the latifundia in absorbing little 
homesteads into large estates. A proposition at the present 
day to turn Norfolk County wholly into pasture lands would 
excite only a smile ; but Italy, B. 0. 250, was more fertile than 
Norfolk County, and more densely peopled. 

It is interesting to know how this fundamental change not 
only could be afforded, but could be so lucrative that Cato, 
when asked what was the most profitable pursuit for a man, 
answered, " to be a good grazier " (bene pascere') ; what next, 
" to be a pretty good grazier ; " what next, " to be a poor gra- 
zier ; " and fourthly, to cultivate (Cic. de Off., II. 25). In the 
first place, the way had been prepared by the latifundia, which 
had depopulated large tracts of land, driving their inhabitants 
to the cities. The free population of Italy, which had recov- 
ered by its inherent vitality from the devastations of the second 
Punic war, was now rapidly decreasing. 

" From the end of the war with Hannibal to B. C. 159," says Momm- 
sen, " the number of citizens is constantly rising, the cause of which is 
to be sought in the constant and extensive distributions of domain land ; * 
after B. C. 159, at which time the census reported 328,000 citizens 
capable of bearing arms, there is exhibited on the other hand a regular 
decrease, since the register shows, B. C. 154, 324,000, B. C. 147, 
322,000, B. C. 131, 319,000 able-bodied citizens,— a fearful result for 
a period of deep peace within and without." — Vol. II. p. 79. 

" If we can imagine England with its lords, its squires, and especially 
its city, but with its freeholders and farmers changed into paupers, its 
workmen and sailors into slaves, we shall form a tolerably good image 
of the population of the Italian peninsula at this time." — Vol. II. p. 396. 

This fact would perhaps be enough in itself to explain even a 

* At least nineteen colonies were planted during this period within the limits of 
modern Italy ; and in all, lots of land were distributed among a number of poor cit- 
izens, — a policy precisely analogous to that of our Homestead Bill, and which had 
the same object in view. 
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change so momentous as that from a higher to a lower grade of 
agricultural pursuits. Italy was becoming depopulated and 
barbarous. But another circumstance nearly as important 
aided in this. 

" Rome began to be the capital of all the states of the Mediterranean, 
and Italy the mere precinct ( Weichbild) of Rome. More than this it 
did not care to be, and with opulent indifference satisfied itself with carry- 
ing on a merely passive commerce, such as every city which is nothing 
but a capital city must carry on ; they had money enough, no doubt, to 
pay for everything which they needed and did not need. On the other 
hand, the most unproductive of all occupations, brokerage and money- 
collecting (Hebungswesen), were the true seat and firm citadel of Ro- 
man economy." — Mommsen, Vol. I. p. 830. 

It was a fatal delusion of Rome, that she thought it possible to 
live without doing her share of the world's production. Hence 
that horrible oppression of the subject provinces, which were 
forced to send the products of their lands to Rome, and limit 
themselves to a bare subsistence. Hence the largesses to the 
people, — which could be well afforded when the corn cost 
nothing, — and the deep demoralization which resulted. The 
peasants had been driven to the city, and were now to be fed 
by those who had their lands. 

Mommsen censures the government at this juncture for neg- 
lecting to protect Italian farmers against competition from 
without, by duties on the importation of foreign corn, and des- 
ignates the sale of such corn at nominal prices, and its free dis- 
tribution among the people, as one cause of the decline of agri- 
culture and the decay of the peasantry. That this had much 
to do with the corruption of the city population there is no 
question ; but its influence on agrarian relations is more doubt- 
ful. To be sure, the competition was an unfair and unhealthy 
one ; for it brought slave-grown products extorted by oppres- 
sion into competition with those of free and individual labor. 
But the remedy lay further back, in putting a stop to the op- 
pressions and exactions in the provinces, especially in Sicily. 
Or if no remedy could be applied, and it was proved that corn 
could not be grown to advantage in Italy, the alternative was 
left, to which many a nation has been driven, of turning its in- 
dustry in another direction. Had this problem been presented 
9* 
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two hundred years earlier, when Italy was inhabited by an en- 
ergetic and independent people, they would have solved it as 
easily as did the people of New England, when driven by the 
tariff to engage in manufactures. So far as productive energy 
still remained, this was done. Grazing was the resort of most, 
as giving high profits with little labor ; and where cultivation 
was still carried on, the olive and the vine took the place of 
corn. " The Aminsean and Falernian began to be mentioned 
by the side of the Thasian and Ohian," and with wine and oil 
" Italy together with Greece supplied almost exclusively the 
whole territory of the Mediterranean." 

When we say that Italy had ceased to be a producing coun- 
try, we mean in comparison with its natural powers and its con- 
sumption. It still produced and exported ; but its commerce 
was on the whole passive, that is to say, as is the case with the 
United States at the present day, its imports largely exceeded 
its exports ; while the balance was not left, as in this country, 
to form a constantly increasing debt, but was plundered with 
a high hand. Had not the habits of the people ceased to be 
productive, we might have looked for a still more fundamental 
change, in the development of manufactures, which never oc- 
cupied the place in antiquity that they hold in our day. That 
no such development was made, which might have almost neu- 
tralized the destructive changes we have described, is due partly 
to the simple habits of the mass of the people, who did not de- 
mand a large supply of manufactured goods, partly to the want 
of machinery, which is essential to any extensive manufactures, 
but chiefly to the rottenness of the social fabric and national 
character ; for neither simple manners nor rude implements 
could long restrain a really ingenious and productive people. 

We have traced the destructive influence of slavery on the 
common weal, and think we have shown that it may be re- 
garded as the chief instrument by which the economic struc- 
ture of the Koman state was shaken. We can devote but lit- 
tle space to exhibiting its equally destructive effects on the 
Roman character. No doubt many causes were at work in 
this direction, especially that which we have already men- 
tioned, the inordinate and unregulated passion for gain. But, 
says Wallon, " in order that public depravity could reach 
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this point, there must be in the bosom of society a being 
similar to man and freed by public opinion from all the moral 
obligations proclaimed by the human conscience, — a being 
who can be turned to vice as well as to virtue without outrage 
to his nature, all whose excesses are lawful as soon as com- 
manded." Such was the slave in Rome. The details of his 
character will be recalled by any one familiar with the Latin 
comedy. 

In other ways, also, slavery was productive of similar re- 
sults. The common practice of emancipation, hardly less 
advantageous to the master than to the slave, because the 
freedman was nearly as much under his control as the slave, 
created thousands of citizens of low character and of foreign 
birth, so that the people of Rome was no longer Roman. 

" The true Roman people, that plebeian and free race, which had 
laid the foundation of the greatness of Rome, had long ceased to exist ; 
and slavery had not only enfeebled and degraded it, it had in some 
sort transformed it. When Scipio JEmilianus was resisting the mur- 
murs of the crowd, saying, ' You will not frighten me, unchained, you 
whom I brought to Rome loaded with irons,' he might excite resent- 
ment, but could not be contradicted." — Wallon, Vol. II. p. 392. 

No doubt emancipation was often a real benefit conferred 
by a kind or grateful master on a faithful slave ; no doubt, too, 
it often introduced valuable citizens into the state, — we read 
of freedmen of wealth and character, and we know that teach- 
ers and secretaries were chiefly slaves, — but the great mass 
of the slaves were the refuse of all nations swept into Rome 
by conquest and kidnapping ; and even a good slave was 
spoiled in a year, by the corrupt atmosphere in which he 
lived. Of course the root of the evil was slavery itself, and 
the harm wrought by emancipation was indirect, — giving to 
wretches whom Rome had first stolen and then corrupted, 
and " to whom Rome was a stepmother, not a mother," the 
government of Italy and of the world. Emancipation in itself 
was, on the other hand, beneficial so far as it had any influ- 
ence ; and when Augustus endeavored to suppress the prac- 
tice, he was really cutting off the supply of free citizens. 

" Augustus, on founding his empire, was terrified at the mobility of 
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the soil on which he had to establish it. He wished to render the peo- 
ple stable, and he thought he should reach this result by struggling 
against the progress of manumissions, not seeing that the mobility of the 
Eoman people came from a double current, — one which swept away 
the freeman, another which brought the freedman into his place ; and 
that to stop off the second without restraining the first, was not to 
bring about a reform, but a void." — Wallon, Vol. II. p. 425. 

A third evil we have already briefly considered in the reac- 
tion on the city population of the absorption of small estates, 
— a process which drove the peasants to swell that formidable 
and ever-increasing army, the Roman proletariat, — a true 
Nemesis, bringing double vengeance on the city for the injus- 
tice it had permitted. 

Still another mischievous effect of slavery was, that it ren- 
dered labor disgraceful. A large number of pursuits, in them- 
selves honorable, were given over to slaves, and hence es- 
teemed servile, while the accepted rule, that " no respectable 
man would suffer himself to be paid for personal services," * 
arose, doubtless, in part from this prejudice. 

If in these various ways slavery poisoned the inner life of 
the state, the insurrections of the seventh century of the city 
shook its outward frame no less fearfully. The slaves of Italy 
were not an ignorant, timid race, but were in every way equal 
to their masters, — cultivated Greeks, wily Cretans, athletic 
Syrians, fierce Thracians and Dalmatians. Eunus, Athenion, 
and Spartacus proved themselves more than matches for aver- 
age Roman commanders, and, knowing that, when one servile 
war was suppressed, there were still left the same scheming 
minds, and the same restless spirits, as materials for another, 
we need not wonder at the barbarity of the vengeance, nor at 
the watchfulness of the police. After the defeat of Spartacus, 
six thousand of the insurgents were crucified along the road 
from Rome to Capua ; and an incident related by Cicero is a 
worthy companion-piece to that of the Italian farmer who suc- 
cessfully defended himself with arms against robbers, and was 
consequently punished by the Austrian government for having 

# For instance, the Lex Cincia forbade a lawyer to receive a fee for arguing a 
case. So public officer received anything for his services, and agencies, bailments, 
&c. among friends gave no claim for recompense. 
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arms in his possession. A slave in Sicily, who had delivered 
the country from an enormous wild boar, was crucified by the 
praetor for having had the spear with which he killed it in his 
possession, — "a weak and unworthy piece of cruelty," says 
Wallon, " which Cicero does not dare to blame, and which 
Valerius Maximus approves." 

We have indicated a final stage in the history of Roman 
slavery, when slaves came to be held rather for luxury and 
show than for profit. How far this stage existed side by side 
with the others, it is impossible to determine ; but in itself it 
is a marked characteristic of society under the empire, as was 
natural with a rudely luxurious people. The theatre and the 
gladiatorial shows exemplify this in public and on a large 
scale ; for although the owners of the actors and gladiators 
held them for profit, for the community they were unproduc- 
tive.* In private the nobles indulged themselves to excess in 
this species of ostentation. When they went out, they were 
accompanied by " legions " or " cohorts " of slaves, as ancient 
writers express it. " The moderation of Cato the Censor, 
Scipio, Carbo, Mark Antony, and Cato Uticensis is lauded, 
because they restricted themselves in their expeditions to 
taking with them three, five, seven, eight, and twelve slaves." 
And as regards the two Catos, Valerius Maximus, " after hav- 
ing compared with the three slaves of the elder, the twelve 
carried by the younger under similar circumstances, adds, ' It 
is numerically more, but less when we take into account the 
difference of manners in their times.' " So rapid had been 
the growth of luxury. This was still under the republic ; un- 
der the empire no bounds were placed to extfavagance. 

" Cato was indignant in his day that more should be paid for a hand- 
some slave than for a piece of land. Martial speaks of entire inheri- 
tances absorbed in such purchases ; of women, of young children, costing 
100,000 sesterces ($ 5,000) ; and Pliny gives a detailed instance, with 
the names of the merchant and the purchaser. What brought Rome to 
this prodigality was not only the sensuality which was to be satisfied, but 
also the pleasures of the mind, — literature, the fine arts ; noble fruits 
of civilization, which ripened freely in the open air in Greece, but 
whose cultivation in Italy still demanded the care of a foreign hand ; 

* A respectable show of gladiators cost, says Mommsen, 50,000 thalers ($37,500). 
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and, besides, the aristocracy disdained sometimes to cultivate them 
itself, thinking it had the right to command their services for money. 
The merchants exerted themselves to meet its wants ; they procured 
men of letters, artists." — Wallon, Vol. II. p. 1 65. 

A story told by Seneca (Ep. XXVII. 4 seq.) is cited in 
illustration of this. It is of a certain Sabinus, a rich man, 
who had so poor a memory that he could not remember even 
the names of Ulysses and Achilles. 

" Nevertheless, he desired to seem learned. Therefore he devised 
this short-hand method. A large sum of money bought slaves, — one 
to have the charge of Homer, one of Hesiod ; and among nine others 
he distributed nine lyric poets. It is not to be wondered at that they 
cost him much ; if he could not find such, he had them made (facien- 
dos locavit). When this band was ready, he began to torment his com- 
panions. He had at his feet those from whom he would from time to 
time ask verses to quote, and often break in in the midst of a conversa- 
tion." One Satellius Quadratus, " when Sabinus had said that each of 
his slaves cost him a hundred thousand sesterces, answered, ' You might 
have bought so many cases of books for less.' But he was of opinion 
that he knew whatever any one in his house knew. The same Satellius 
began to advise him, a man weak, pale, and slender, to learn to wrestle. 
When Sabinus answered, ' How can I ? I am hardly alive.' ' Do not 
say so, I beg,' said he ; 'do you not see how many vigorous slaves you 
have ? ' " 

So also there were virtuosi in slaves, — men who prided 
themselves on their collections of slaves of rare qualities and 
accomplishments, like stock-fanciers at the present day. We 
will close this division of our subject by quoting from Wallon 
the account of the household of Livia, wife of Augustus, as 
seen in her columbaria, discovered near the beginning of the 
eighteenth century in Rome. 

" There are slaves for the principal departments of service, — service 
of chamber and antechamber, care of the body and of health, education 
of children, the toilet, and what the Latins called, in imitation of the 
Greeks, the world of the women, mundus muliebris ; the care of gar- 
ments, of jewels, the adjustment of pearls, with the delicate mission of 
choosing among these ornaments that which can make up the most 
complete ensemble, and make of the mistress a work of art ; — an injudi- 
cious tomb has disclosed to us the eolorator of Livia. A thousand 
other minute cares, — to read or hold the tablets, to follow or sit at the 
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feet, functions in which that more entertaining than useful troop of 
'young children made their debut; the services of display in which, 
when grown larger, they played the principal part, — the service of 
sacred objects, images or statues of ancestors and gods, — finally, gen- 
eral service, and the care of business." — Vol. II. p. 145. 

We have thus reviewed the history of Soman slavery, so far as 
the plan we proposed to ourselves demands. Into the details 
of the institution itself and the wretchedness of its victims, 
we have not thought it desirable to enter : it was its history 
rather than its antiquities that we wished to consider. This we 
have done from two points of view, — the changes it under- 
went in form and nature, and the ruin it brought upon liberty 
and civilization. But the two aspects have illustrated each 
other, as slavery and Eoman institutions have reacted on each 
other. It was the degeneracy of the Roman character that 
made slavery so harsh ; but it was in great part slavery that 
debauched the Roman character. It was the latifundia that 
gave slavery its political power ; but slavery enabled the sys- 
tem of latifundia to develop itself. It was slave labor that 
annihilated small estates in Italy ; and it was foreign captives, 
brought as slaves to Rome, that as freedmen crowded the city 
tribes and constituted the city mob. It seems not too much 
to say, that slavery more than aught else was the worm which 
gnawed at the root of ancient civilization ; its soundness and 
vitality gone, the whole fabric fell. 



Art. VI. • — The Life of Thomas Jefferson. By Henry S. 
Randall, LL. D. New York : Derby and Jackson. 1858. 
3 vols. 8vo. 

We have already given a critical notice of this work, and we 
now return to it not for the purpose of giving it a thorough 
examination, still less for that of reopening old subjects of 
controversy connected with the name of the distinguished man 
whose career it records. We propose to say a few words con- 
cerning the personal character of Mr. Jefferson, leaving his 



